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Memorabilia. 


THE Library of John Tiptoft, Earl of 

Worcester, of sanguinary fame, is the sub- 
ject of an article by Mr. R. J. Mitchell in 
the Library for June. Though but few are 
known to be extant, it is known that Tiptoft 
brought together a considerable collection of 
books, for the most part purchased in Italy 
between 1458 and 1461, when, being sent out 
in the first place as ambassador to the Pope, 
he stayed on in the country making friends 
with the learned in the great cities, and, in 
particular, so pleasing the Florentine book- 
seller, Vespasiano da Bisticci, that a bio- 
graphy of him was included in Bisticci’s 
* Vite di uomini illustri del secolo XV.’ Tip- 
toft’s collecting occurred just too early for 
him to have the chance of buying printed 
books; his are all in manuscript. Some may 
have been written for him to his order; in 
any case, Mr. Mitchell’s careful descriptions 
of the decoration in the surviving volumes 
shows us something of his taste. These sur- 
vivors are ten in number, unless we count in 
three which are uncertainly attributed to him. 
Three are in London; one each at Cambridge, 
Copenhagen and Madrid, and four at Oxford. 
The most interesting is at Oxford, a De Rerum 
Natura of Lucretius from a ninth-century 
codex then recently discovered by Poggio, the 
choice of which argues up-to-date knowledge 
of contemporary scholarship in Tiptoft. Tip- 
toft bequeathed books to Oxford to the value, 
it is said, of 500 marks, but of that original 
deposit nothing has remained undisturbed 
save a commentary on Juvenal by Ognibene ; 
his other books now at Oxford, if part of 
the bequest, were dispersed and have come 
back. 


N the Transactions of the Worcestershire 
Archaeological Society for 1936 (Vol. xiii., 
New Series), which we have recently received, 
Mr, E, A. B. Barnard has an interesting 








subject in the Pakingtons of Westwood, who 
produced Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, the Sir 
John Pakington whom for his athletic feats 
the Queen called ‘‘ Lusty’ Pakington, and 
also the Sir John of some hundred years 
after, whom it pleased an eighteenth-century 
wiseacre to proclaim as the original of Addi- 
son’s Sir Roger de Coverley. The grand- 
mother of this latter was that Dorothy 
(Coventry) whose authorship of ‘ The Whole 
Duty of Man’ may still be fairly plausibly 
maintained. The Pakington history goes 
down to the death of the Sir John Pakington 
of the day in 1830 when the baronetcy, after 
210 years of existence, became extinct. Its 
history here is enlivened by much good quo- 
tation from documents. 

A pleasant topographical article, very fully 
illustrated, is Mr. Edward F. Gray’s ‘Old 
Ripple.” Among curious things noted here is 
a four-pound brick weight. Stamped upon 
it—as the photograph shows—is the figure 
of a man in a wig and cocked hat, holding an 
object which has been thought to be a 
T-square, The weight ‘‘ lb 4”’ is also stamped 
upon it, and therewith the royal cipher GR, 
in the R of which is the Roman numeral iv., 
according to a likely suggestion the official 
verification of the weight. This brick was 
found not so long ago, and is something new, 
unrecorded at the British Museum, and now 
under investigation by experts. 


E have had great satisfaction in receiv- 

ing from the Society of Genealogists 
(Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, 
W.C.1) a copy of their second edition of the 
list of Parish Registers in their possession 
(5s.). These are here grouped under eight 
headings, of which the principal are the Eng- 
lish and Welsh, Scottish, and Irish Parish 
Registers. The others are British Common- 
wealth Registers, largely West Indian ; Roman 
Catholic Registers, mostly starting in the 
eighteenth century but with four which begin 
in the seventeenth (that of Market Rasen in 
1640); Nonconformist Registers with those 
of the French and Dutch Churches and the 
Society of Friends; Marriage Licences and 
Incomplete Extracts printed from time to 
time in the Genealogist and other like pub- 
lications. The Foreword gives further a list 
of volumes not included in this catalogue 
which are available for students in the Soci- 
ety’s Library, and mentions that there is now 
in preparation an Index to all Friends’ mar- 
riages throughout the country. The Secre- 
tary would be glad to hear of Registers for 
which permission to copy might be obtained. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LIBRI LINTEI. 


DURING the eighty-eight years throughout 

which ‘ N. and Q.’ has been continuously 
published and has been a medium of com- 
munication between those interested in nearly 
every section of general literature, paper 
fabrics have been the subject of very numerous 
notes, queries and replies; but it is remark- 
able that, so far as the periodical indexes re- 
veal, one particular writing fabric which was 
in use in Italy at least fifteen centuries before 
the introduction of cotton paper (charta bom- 
bycina) into Western Europe in the late 
eleventh or early twelfth century a.D, has not 
been specially discussed. 

Information about the existence and use 
of linen books rests upon the testimony of 
Livy, by whom they were mentioned as a 
source of his authorities, though he did not 
apparently consult them himself. 

Part of the Annals of the Magistrates, the 
oldest extant anterior to the Gallic conflagra- 
tion, 390 B.c., were written upon linen and 
hence called libri lintei (Teuffel, ‘ History of 
Roman Literature,’ vol. i.). 

That they were among the annals which 
were saved from the destruction of the city 
is highly probable, since the temple of Juno 
Moneta in which they were kept did not fall 
into the hands of the Gauls. The passages 
of Livy (iv. 7, 13 and 20) in which he men- 
tions the linen books do not afford more than 
a general impression that they preserved the 
names of the annual magistrates, with a 
haps a few outstanding facts concerning their 
year of office and the relevant dates; but a 
later reference in Book x., c. 38, is much 
more definite and informative. Describing 
an event of the Third Samnite War, he 
writes : 
ibi ex libro vetere linteo lecto sacrificatum 
sacerdote Ovio Pactio quodam, homine magno 
natu, qui se id sacrum petere affirmabat ex 
vetusta Samnitium religione, qua quondam usi 





Mmajores eorum fuissent, cum _ adimendee 
Etruscis Capue clandestinum cepissent con- 
silium. (294 B.c.). 


In this chapter Livy also mentions other 
uses for woven linen fabrics. Both papyrus 
and parchment, as well as tablets of various 
material, were in use earlier than these linen 
fabrics for writing purposes; but absence of 
continuous intercourse with Egypt and the 








East would probably tend to cause the peoples 
of Central Italy to have recourse to a product 
of home growth neither cumbersome nor 
costly nor inconvenient to carry and pre- 
serve. Woven and prepared flax or hemp 
fibres would adequately supply such a require- 
ment, Again accepting the testimony of Livy 
and the authorities upon whom he draws, it 
is to be inferred that there was a reading 
at Rome so early in the life of the nation as 
the Regal Period, also a writing official class, 
and consequently possession of materials ad- 
apted to writings intended for temporary as 
well as permanent preservation. Numa, the 
second King of Rome, committed his laws to 
writing, and subsequently Ancus Martius his 
grandson caused these laws to be copied from 
Numa’s Commentaries into an album and set 
forth (proponere) in public.—Livy i, 32. 
Their quantity and quality and almost every 
other circumstance are subjects for conjec- 
ture only. The population of Rome in the 
time of King Servius had 84,700 freemen of 
military capacity: more than three cen- 
turies later, by a census taken in 265 B.c., 
about forty years after the event recorded in 
Livy x. 38, the number on the same basis 
was 292,224, presumably including the enfran- 
chised Sabines. With this growth it is not 
unlikely that the number of literates would 
actually and relatively increase and that 
writing materials would keep pace with in- 
creased demand and variety of use. If such 
a supposition is tenable, it would be strange 
if so convenient a medium as linen fabric did 
not share in an increased popularity. If the 
lintei were good enough for public use may 
it not be supposed that they were adapted to 
the private annals and chronicles of the 
ruling patrician families of the Republican 
period ? 

Attempting to fix the period within which 
these libri lintei were used, and reckoning 
from the institution of annual magistrates 
until the introduction of membranes into 
Central Italy gradually displaced them in 
favour of a more convenient article, three 
centuries would not appear to be a too im- 
probable suggestion. 

These linen books were of their very nature 
unsuited for use in permanent records of the 
events which they narrated, subject to fre- 
quent handling, reference and exposure, and 
were perhaps never intended by their makers 
and users to be other than a handy substitute 
for lasting publie memoranda inscribed (or 
to be inscribed) upon marble, metallic, or 
wooden slabs or tablets. 
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Information extent to 


concerning the 
which linen books were known and used in 
other parts of Italy and by other peoples 
known to have had letters would be of great 


interest. The Hon. R. Curzon (afterwards 
Lord Zouche) does not seem to have noticed 
writings describable as linen books among the 
yery numerous manuscripts which he ex- 
amined and described in Egypt and the East. 
(Curzon’s ‘Monasteries in the East.’ 
0.U.P.). Teuffel, Arnold Schaefer, Prof. 
Wm. Ramsay, and Dr. T. H. Dyer and others, 
in dealing with early Roman Literature have 
had occasion to mention these libri lintei; 
but the amount of knowledge which Livy 
supplies still appears to be unenlarged. Yet, 
small though this knowledge is in itself, 
when taken in conjunction with that obtain- 
able upon the abilities and characteristics of 
the Italian races of pre-Christian times, it 
at least tends-to produce an appreciation of 
their superior attainments and standard of 
living, and justifies their being classed with 
their contemporary Hebrews and Greeks as 
determining factors in the metaphysic of 
our Western civilisation. 
R. B. Heppre. 


CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, 
THE ANTIQUARY. 


EXT to Scott himself, probably no 
single member of his circle touched the 
world of letters at so many points as did 
his friend Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, the 
unamiable collector of ancient gossip and 
faithful lover of ‘antiquarian old- 
womanries.’”’ To the general reader he has 
been made known through the medium of Hill 
Burton’s whimsical sketch in the Book- 
hunter, in which evergreen his identity is 
thinly veiled under the cognomen of ‘“ Fitz- 
patrick Smart.’’ It was of Sharpe in his 
later years, however, that Burton wrote — 
when Charles had become, as Chambers has 
it, ‘“‘ himself a tradition of Edinburgh.’’ The 
aristocrat who turned down princely offers 
for his autobiography served to link up three 
ages. As a boy he had jeered at the future 
author of ‘ Waverley ’ limping along in his 
Volunteer uniform. While still young, he 
became an intimate of Burns’s Clarinda, who 
presented him with her brass-mounted tea- 
caddy, and the copy of Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts’ carrying the inscription: ‘To 
Mrs. M’Lehose this poem, the sentiments of 
the Heirs of Immortality told in the numbers 








of Paradise, is respectfully presented by 
Robert Burns ’’—a relic now apparently lost. 
He collaborated in middle life with Scott, 
and together they rebutted the redoubtable 
Dr. M’Crie. His peculiar career ended with 
a bequest to Mark Napier of his MS. collec- 
tions on Grahame of Claverhouse, which were 
subsequently expanded into the epoch-making 
‘Memorials and Letters of Dundee.’ He 
edited and published (at his own expense) 
many curious reprints of rare ballads and 
poems, a costly, if praiseworthy hobby. 
Sedulously shunning the limelight, he yet 
managed to have a finger in most of the liter- 
ary pies of his day. A strange figure; odious 
to some, and laughable to others, with little 
in his make-up to be admired and much to 
be pitied. 

Sharpe’s youth—he was born in 1781—was 
spent at Hoddam Castle in Dumfriesshire, the 
family seat. Near the Castle stands the grim 
Repentance Tower, which has kept the secret 
of its name, despite the patient researches 
of scholars like the late Dr. George Neilson. 
Charles loved his home: loved it, that is to 
say, as much as his cold nature was capable 
of experiencing such an emotion. The his- 
tory of his forebears and their deeds intrigued 
him. Thus early were sown the seeds of his 
passion for genealogy. In actual fact he had 
a deal to be proud of ; for his grandfather had 
been a Kirkpatrick of Closeburne—a race 
claiming descent from the ‘‘ Mak’ siccar”’ 
Kirkpatrick of Bruce’s day. Ties of kinship 
and what may be termed hereditary friend- 
ship linked his name with that of Grierson 
of Lag (of ‘ Redgauntlet ’’ fame) and those 
of the Maxwells of Springkell and the Jar- 
dines of Applegarth. To his father, Charles 
Sharpe, Burns once addressed a curious letter, 
signing himself ‘‘ Johnny Faa,”’ and claim- 
ing to belong to the same family—not on the 
ground of relationship, but on account of his 
being ‘‘a fiddler and a rll like Sharpe 
senior himself. Another literary association 
was the friendship of David Hume and 
Charles’s grand-uncle, the latter being, inci- 
dentally, a staunch Jacobite who had fought 
at Preston and had made his escape after the 
stricken field disguised as a pig-drover. 

On the distaff side Sharpe was descended— 
not remotely, for she was his great-grand- 
mother—from the lovely Susanna, Countess of 
Eglinton, to whom Allan Ramsay dedicated 
his ‘Gentle Shepherd.’ Of her beauty and 
wit many stories are told. Once, neverthe- 
less, she was outfenced. ‘‘ What would you 
give to be as pretty as I?’ she is said to 
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have asked her eldest daughter. 
so much as you would give to be as young 


** Not half 


as I,’’ came the rejoinder. Charles inherited 
some of Susanna’s wit, but soon contrived to 
debase it with cynicism. 

His career at Oxford was undistinguished. 
As was to be expected, he followed his own 
bent. On the topic of studies, he had notions 
of his own. He buried himself in the grimy 
solitude of college libraries, poring over for- 
gotten volumes of memoirs, disturbing the 
dust and the spiders in his search for the 
scandal of long-dead generations. The seven- 
teenth century he found especially attractive, 
and on that age he became something of an 
authority. Sport, though not then so pro- 
minent as now, appealed to him not at all. 
His leisure hours he spent with a few noble, 
and therefore congenial, companions. His 
circle affected an unbecoming sophistication. 
In 1803 Scott visited Oxford, and Sharpe, 
with an unwonted display of cordiality, 
invited him to breakfast. ‘‘ He is dread- 
fully lame, and much too poetical. He spouts 
without mercy, and pays highflown compli- 
ments.’’ That was the undergraduate’s ver- 
dict, delivered in no uncertain voice. With 
Shelley he was (then) no less peremptory. 
“* Moore burlesqued !’’ he wrote. A few years 
later, however, the ‘‘ mad, bad ’’ poet was in 
Edinburgh, and once again Sharpe surprised 
himself with an excess of sociability. He 
took Shelley and a friend to a party in Heriot 
Row. ‘‘ They are both very gentlemanly per- 
sons,’’ was his introduction, ‘‘ and they dance 
quadrilles eternally.”’ 

Sharpe took his Bachelor’s degree in 1802, 
and his Master’s about four years later. 
Though intended for the Church, he changed 
his mind and did not take orders. Scott in 
his Journal ventures the opinion that this 
was ‘‘ owing to a peculiar fr ar of voice 
which must have been unpleasant in reading 
prayers.”” This is to be doubted. Charles 
appears to have taken little interest in the 
question of his future. He returned to Hod- 
dam, where, after prolonged and acrimonious 
bickerings with an elder brother, he eventu- 
ally won from the latter a small annuity, 
sufficient notwithstanding to live on. Bril- 
liant with his pencil—his name was once pro- 
posed for the vacant post of King’s Limner 
for Scotland—he would not let his talent put 
money in his _ “C.K.S. is too aris- 
tocratic to use his art to assist his revenue,” 
was Sir Walter’s remark. 

In the annals of Scottish ballad literature, 
Sharpe can claim a prominent place, if only 


” 





for one solitary act. It was he who unearthed 
the ‘Twa Corbies’ and transmitted it to 
Scott. This gem he received from his cousin 
Miss Erskine of Alva, who had taken it down 
from the universal source, ‘‘ the recitation of 
an old woman.’’ There could be no better 
way of winning Scott’s affection. Both men 
shared a passion for ballad literature ; unlike 
Scott, however, Sharpe was himself no , 
“ Strange that his finger-ends can describe’ 
well what he cannot bring out clearly and 
firmly in words,’’ was Scott’s remark. When 
the ‘ Border Minstrelsy’ appeared, Charles 
wrote to the editor in terms of gratitude and 
praise. True, when the publication of the 
third volume was delayed, he dubbed Mr, 
Scott ‘‘ a very tedious fellow.’’ Ballads re- 
mained a life-long enthusiasm, and though 
his own publications have never enjoyed the 
popularity of Scott’s, his researches were 
carried out with as great application and 
anxiety. He never found anything nearly 
so good as the ‘ Twa Corbies’ for himself, 
and the pieces for which he showed the 
greatest preference are those which demand 
the privacy of the limited edition. His 
‘ Ballad Book,’ for example, appeared in 1823 
in an edition of twenty-five copies. 

Charles’s father dying in 1813, his mother 
decided to take up residence in Edinburgh. 
Charles, whose regard for his mother was 
striking, accompanied her, and the capital 
was graced with his presence for the next 
forty years. He was happy in Edinburgh. It 
was then the centre of the ‘Dieser world. The 
Advocates’ Library was full of those ancient 
manuscripts which were ever dear to him. 
The booksellers were a numerous and intelli- 
gent race. It was the Golden Age of print- 
ing and publishing. For the rest of his life 
Sharpe was content to dwell in the New 
Town, first in Princes Street and later at 
Drummond Place. His house was, in its way, 
a museum. Robert Chambers describes 4 
visit there when he was collecting informa- 
tion for his ‘ Traditions of Edinburgh ’: 

After what I had heard and read of Charles 
Sharpe, I called upon him at his mother’s 
house, in a somewhat excited frame of mind. 
His servant conducted me to the first floor, and 
shewed me into what is generally called 
amongst us the back drawing-room, which I 
found carpeted with green cloth, and full of 
old family portraits, some on the walls, but 
many more on the floor. A small room leading 
off this one behind was the place where Mr. 
Sharpe gave audience, Its diminutive space 
was stuffed full of old curiosities, cases with 
family bijouterie, etc. One pretty object was 
strongly indicative of the man—a calling-card 
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of Lady Charlotte Campbell, the once adored 
beauty, stuck into the frame of a picture. He 
must have kept it at that time about thirty 
years. On appearing, Mr. Sharpe received me 
very cordially, telling me he had seen and been 
pleased with my first two numbers. 

The result of the visit, it may be remarked,: 
was the enrolment of Sharpe as an unofficial, 
though important, contributor to Chambers’s 
quaint little volumes. His tales and remi- 
niscences of Old Edinburgh were often of the 
most piquant, 

As an indication of Sharpe’s taste in 
antiquities, here are a few of his most highly- 
prized treasures; A portion of the shroud 
of King Robert the Bruce; the set of twelfth- 
century chessmen (with one exception the 
oldest set in the world) discovered at Skye 
in 1831; the skull of the first Duke of Queens- 
berry; and the coffin-plate of George, 4th 
Earl of Winton. In his books he was even 
more peculiar—if that were possible. Says 
Hill Burton : 

You could not classify his library according 
to any of the accepted nomenclatures peculiar 
to the initiated. He was not a black-letter, 
man, or a tall copyist, or an uncut man, or a 
rough-edge man, or an early-English dramatist, 
or an Elzevirian, or a broadsider, or a 
pasquinader, or an old-brown-calf man. 

Neither was he ‘‘ a Grangerite, or a tawny- 
moroccoite, or a_ gilt-topper, a marbled- 
insider, or an editio princeps man.”’ Charles, 
in fact, was very like Scott’s Antiquary, some 
of whose books were esteemed because they 
were first editions, some because they were last 
editions: some because they were tall, others 
because they were short copies. Naturally, 
too, Sharpe’s researches were undefinable. 

His residence in Edinburgh gave him the 
society and friendship of Sir Walter. Here 
was a complete and perfect understandng. 
In Scott’s presence Sharpe thawed percep- 
tibly. True, he had been dubious of the poeti- 
cal Sheriff of the Forest. True, also, he was 
incapable of friendship in its highest forms. 
Notwithstanding, the two agreed in all 
things. Both were collectors of antiques and 
books, Sharpe being probably the greater con- 
noisseur. Whereas Scott bought his ‘‘ auld 
nick-nackets ’’ by weight, Charles acquired 
by discrimination. Scott had a great affec- 
tion for ‘‘ the Scottish Horace Walpole,”’ as 
he termed him. He admired Sharpe as a 
historian and an amateur de livres. Besides, 
was not ©. K. S, long-descended? and who 
loved a lord, or even a respectable laird for 
that matter, better than Scott? Sharpe, on 
the other hand, never let his regard for Sir 
Walter become effusive. One episode, 





especially, served to draw them very close 
together. That was their combined front 
against Dr. M’Crie. 

Sharpe, according to Sheriff Napier, -had 
‘“‘ fathomed Wodrow, and détected Laing ”’ 
while still a student at Christ Church. He 
had conceived, moreover, the plan of vindi- 
cating “‘ Bonny Dundee” at the cost of 
exposing the Covenanting martyrologists. 
With his crusted Tory prejudices and Cava- 
lier family tradition, he was not one to suffer 
oh hysterics gladly. For all his love of 
scandalous chronicle and intimate anecdote, 
he was a ripe historian, a scholar fully aware 
of the comparative values of his sources. He 
was perfectly at home in manuscript diaries 
and the contents of ancient charter chests. 
With knowledge that might have ruined the 
reputations of a dozen noble houses, he 
unearthed in addition many facts of the 
highest historical importance — witness his 
‘Claverhouse Fragment ’—displaying ability 
of no common order, ability, however, which 
he did not exploit for profit. To quote 
Napier again in a characteristic comment, 
“there was no well so deep or dark that 
truth could escape him; and sooth to say, he 
shrank not from producing her without a 
fig-leaf.’’ Charles, with his acid tongue and 
patrician demeanour, cared not how shrewdly 
he hit. He who runs may read the private 
history of the Scott-Sharpe-M’Crie affair in 
Grierson’s fine edition of Sir Walter’s cor- 
respondence which supplements the two vol- 
umes (1885) of Sharpe’s letters. When the 
latter published his great edition of Kirkton’s 
‘Secret and True History of the Kirk of 
Scotland’ (1817) the Reverend Doctor was 
perforce obliged to hold his peace, though he 
had gained a partial victory over Scott, and 
was making some damaging attacks on ‘ Old 
Mortality.’ Sharpe’s ‘ Kirkton ’ is a master- 
piece of the sarcastic footnote. In it he 
allowed full play to his mischievous wit, while 
his extensive reading and research into the 
period enabled him to make every hit a tell- 
ing one, Shortly afterwards, in 1818, he 
issued an edition of Law’s ‘ Memorialls ’— 
described as the finest collection of tales of 
diablerie that has ever appeared in print. 
This topic was dear to Sharpe’s heart, and 
as a result his Law is distinguished by the 
absence of piquant editorial asides. It is a 
volume still prized by Scottish collectors. A 
fine quarto, it may be taken to represent 
Sharpe’s idea of all a book should be. 
‘Kirkton’ and ‘ Law’ are Sharpe’s prin- 
cipal works, 

For all his oddity, Sharpe is only once 
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mentioned in the Noctes Ambrostanae. This 
occurs under the date of February, 1826. 
Tickler and the Shepherd are discussing 
Chambers’s ‘ Traditions of Edinburgh.’ ‘‘ Is 
it not all about auld houses?’’ asks the 
latter. ** No,”’ is the answer, ‘‘there is 
much droll information about the life and 
manners and characters of bygone ages. And,”’ 
Tickler goes on, ‘‘I understand that Sir 
Walter Scott and Charles Sharpe have both 
communicated anecdotes of the olden time, 
and that would stamp value upon a book of 
inferior excellence.’’ This, from the Noctes, 
is praise indeed. Crusty Christopher did not 
often let such lavish compliments pass, Than 
Sharpe, it is hard to imagine anyone more 
unlike the convivial spirits who drank at 
Tibby Sheils’s. His very aloofness may have 
preserved him from the onslaught of the 
literary topers. There is no evidence to show 
that he had any partiality for old wine to 
mellow his appreciation of old gossip. Pro- 
bably, like the ‘‘ Heathen of Monkbarns,”’ he 
had a modest cellar on which he could draw 
to entertain a friend. ‘‘ The ancients drank 
sack, Mr, Lovel.’’ At least, one would not 
be surprised to learn that he possessed a 
salver, wrought by ‘‘ that mad old Florentine, 
Benvenuto Cellini.” 

Sharpe died in Edinburgh on Mar. 17, 
1851. His passing went almost unnoticed, 
though John Hill Burton wrote a dignified 
obituary. He died an old and weary man. 
With a reckless prodigality, he left all his 
property to his housekeeper. She, prudent 
woman, speedily converted books, pictures 
and ‘‘ gabions ’’ into cash, selling while their 
late owner was yet remembered. Many of 
his books, each carrying his distinctive auto- 
graph, still turn up. But valuable and much- 
prized relics have disappeared, it is to be 
feared, for ever. Charles must have fore- 
seen that this would happen: he of all 
people must have realised that a woman is 
not the ideal custodian for fragments of 
antiquity. His bequest was surely in the 
nature of a last cynical thrust at his brother 
Oldbucks. 

In fairness to Sharpe, we should judge him 
solely as an antiquary. A considered verdict 
must inevitably place him higher than Sir 
Walter, if lower than the genius of the 
Register House. He let nothing interfere 
with his passion for the “‘ antiquarian 
trade.’’ Besides, though he himself would 


not have had it known, he had, in John 
Buchan’s phrase, ‘‘a heart beneath his cor- 
sets.”’ 


In fact, like an earlier antiquary, 








though his “‘ caustic wit was biting rude,” 
he too was essentially ‘‘ warm, benevolent and 
good.’’ The conventional view of Sharpe does 
not endorse this view, but many little touches 
reveal its truth. One was his anxiety for 
Scott’s health, ‘Are you sure, _ kind, 
respected and most beloved friend of my soul,” 
he wrote, ‘“‘ that you keep your feet warm 
enough?’’ Sharpe’s grimness, though more 
than a pose, was not an integral part of his 
nature. Unfortunately most observers 
thought that it was. His tragedy, if it may 
be termed such, was his _ constitutional 
inability to unbend to, or even be tolerant 
with, fools and parvenus. Small blame to 
him: but the world dictates that the gentle. 
man shall act otherwise. Whence he gave his 
fellows but an unpleasant portrait of an aris- 
tocrat and a connoisseur. 

He could never have been the hero of a Bos- 
well or a Lockhart. His is the unhappy fate 
of having neither vindicators nor detractors. 
Still, he was happy, enjoying his own acid 
humour and the thrill of pinking the plebeian 
intruder on his privacy, Unlike most cynics, 
his sneers did not recoil upon his own head. 


Joun L, WErR. 


MUDBIE'S LIBRARY.—That engaging and 

always interesting chronicler of passed 
times, The Londoner, refers, in the Evening 
News of July 14, to the death of Mudie’s 
famous Circulating Library, The late Sydney 
Pawling, a nephew of the orignial founder 
of the Circulating Library, thought, accord- 
ing to The Londoner, that Mudie was born 
in Cheyne Walk. That is confirmed by John- 
stone’s London Directory of 1817, in which 
Thomas Mudie, “‘Librarian, &c.,’’ is te 
corded as living there. There were fifty-one 
houses in that thoroughfare, but none 
numbered. Among the inhabitants were 
three coal merchants, two grocers, two sur 
geons and accoucheurs, and one solicitor. In 
The Times, also on July 14, there was an 
explanation that Mudie and Sons, Ltd., of 
115, New Bond Street, the well-known firm 
of stationers, were in no way connected with 
the Circulating Library, ‘‘ although ther 
were family ties.’’ This firm was founded in 
1815; and in the London Directory of 1831 
I find the entry, ‘‘ Mudie and Wilson, 
Stationers and Printers, 37 Wigmor 
Street.’ There were Mudies in business in 
London long before these dates, but none 
apparently dealing with paper in any of its 
various dispensations, W. Roserts. 

69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 
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T OLLOPE MISQUOTING VIRGIL.—The 
review of ‘ Phineas Redux’ reprinted in 
the ‘ World’s Classics ’ at clxxii. 467, has re- 
minded me of a classical quotation in that 
book, curious for two reasons. The Sibyl in 
Aeneid vi. 96-7, concludes her speech of 
encouragement to Aeneas with 

Via prima salutis, 

Quod minime reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe. 
This means, ‘‘ The first way of rescue—and 
that is the last thing you expect—will be 
opened from a Greek city.’’ To Aeneas, the 
Trojan leader, the Greeks are, of course, 
enemies. In ‘ Phineas Redux’ Trollope uses 
this quotation twice. In chapt. viii. the 
Conservative leader, Mr. Daubeny, who is 
also the chosen leader of the Church party, 
has stolen the Liberal thunder and proposes 
in the Address at the beginning of a new 
session of Parliament, the Dimatabtinheneat of 
the Church. The leader of the Liberals, Mr. 
Gresham, moves an amendment, because the 
country has had no time to consider the sub- 
ject, and because any such measure of reform 
should certainly not come from Mr. Daubeny : 

All those men who then sat in the House, 
and who on that night crowded the galleries, 
remember his tones, as, turning to the 
Dissenters who usually supported him, and 
pointing over the table to his opponents, he 
uttered that well-known quotation, duo nimium 
reris—then he paused, and began again; Quo 
nimium reris,—Graid pandetur ab urbe. The 
power and inflexion of his voice at the word 
Graid were certainly very wonderful. 

Mr. Daubeny in his reply ‘‘ did not doubt 
that the Dissenting interests of the country 
would welcome relief from an anomaly, let it 
come whence it might, even Graid ab urbe. . .”’ 

When in chapt, xxxiii. the great debate 
on the Bill takes place, Mr. Daubeny takes 
pride that so great a blessing should come 
from an unexpected source : 

See what we Conservatives can do. In fact we 
will conserve nothing when we find that you do 
not desire to have it conserved any longer. 
“Quo nimium reris Graid pandetur ab urbe.” 

Thus both leaders in Parliament quote, or 
misquote, the same passage, though there is 
no hint in the later reference that Mr. 
Daubeny remembered its use by Mr. Gresham, 
and Mr, Gresham in his reply makes no sar- 
eastic reference to a useful memory which can 
erib from an opponent. Roughly, though no 
manoeuvre of the sort was engineered by Dis- 
taeli, he and Gladstone are the prototypes of 
Trollope’s leaders. Neither would have been 
capable of mangling a passage in the Aeneid 
as Trollope has done. Yet he seems pleased 
enough with the quotation to repeat it, and 





this in the seventies of the last century, when 
the classics were much better known in Par- 
liament than now. I wonder that no reader 
of the Press discovered the fault and sug- 
gested that Trollope might look up the pas- 
sage and refresh his memory. “Quo’’ for 
‘“quod”’ is a venial slip, but ‘‘ nimium ”’ 
for ‘‘minimum,”’ the writer’s recollection of 
““minime,’’ though with many handwritings 
easy for the compositor, is nonsense to anyone 
who knows Latin. ‘ Phineas Redux’ was 
= in 1871, and not published till 1874. 
So there was no hurry about printing it. 
Actually, as Mr, Sadleir notes in his excel- 
lent book, ‘ Trollope: A Commentary,’ the 
author, when departing for Australia, left his 
finished book with his elder son Henry, who 
at this time was reader for the firm of Chap- 
man and Hall. But Henry does not seem to 
have read the text carefully, or perhaps he 
did not venture to correct his father’s slips. 
It is only fair to add that ‘ Phineas Redux ’ 
introduces a quotation from the Odes of 
Horace accurately and neatly enough. A 
slight misrendering of Shakespeare which J 
have noticed is a ¢ommon practice among 
English writers. But when in chapt. Ilxii. 
the novelist Mr. Bouncer says in reply to 
Mr. Chaffanbrass at the trial, 

Dirk Hatteraick did murder Glossop in The 

Antiquary very suddenly. 
a footnote in the ‘ World’s Classics’ edition 
records a correction with the words: ‘‘ Actu- 
ally, Glossin in Guy Mannering.’’ Might 
not the passage from Virgil have also been 
corrected in a footnote? It led a political 
writer of some note astray some twenty years 
since, as he relied on Trollope’s text. It has 
remained wrong since 1874, when it appeared 
in the two-volume edition which is the earliest 
in the British Museum, 

Is not this the first edition? Mr. Sadleir 
gives 1874, but the two little books in the 
‘ World’s Classics ’ edition give ‘‘ first pub- 
lished in 1873.’ Perhaps it appeared at the 
end of the year and was dated ahead. 

Wee ee 


HITBURN PARISH’ REGISTER: 
CURIOUS ENTRY.—Under date ‘‘ 1645 
2 Jany,”’ this register has: 

The Common Prayer Book was delivered to 
Mr. Richard Hicks, and he delivered [it] to 
Thomas Lettney, before the most part of the 
parish to be sent to one Gylpin, Clerk of the 
County, the day and year above written. 

The entry is written upside-down, it is not 
known why; it may be noted that Richard 
Hicks is usually designated as ‘‘ an intruder.’’ 


H. Askew. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


EMORIA TECHNICA: KINGS OF 
ENGLAND.—Can anyone supply the re- 
mainder of an Aid to Memory of the Kings 
of England, commencing: ‘‘ Will. Con. Saw, 
Rufus eip., Hen. prag.’’? It was used by 
a tutor with his pupils about 1870, and is 
believed to have come from Oxford. The 
key is also requested. 





E. W. Mansuip. 
HE PENRUDDOCKE RISING.—Is there 


any known list of the prisoners of the 
Penruddocke rising or the Rising in the West, 
that were taken near Exeter, and tried at 
Exeter, when Grove and Penruddocke had 
their heads cut off? 


JOHN BENETT-STANFORD. 


HRISTOPHER BRIDIN (BREDING, 
BRIDON, etc.).—Can anyone supply a 
copy of a Chancery Bill of 1664 relating to 
the above? The following occurrences of his 
name in documents have been noted : 


1630. Muster Roll, Ulster (Brit. Museum 
Add. MS, No. 4770): 

Co. Fermanagh No. 75. Christopher Bridon. 

1665. Hearth Money Roll, Fermanagh. 
Coole Barony : 

Christopher Breding of Mullaghlass. 


Sir Edward Waterhouse (d. 1591), Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in Ireland, had three 
sons, Isaac, Charles and Samuel. The Calen- 
dar of State Papers, Ireland, 1614, records 
the appointment of George Bredam (nn) to 
the office of Almoner, as held by Isaac Water- 
house, deceased. 

Trimble’s ‘ History of Enniskillen,’ vol. i., 
p- 150, notes that ‘‘ Under plantation 1000 


_ , aR au Capt Pynner found . . 
3 leaseholders, ..... and Charles Water- 
house. He acquired whole property by mar- 


riage and died in 1638.”’ 

The Chancery Bill of 1664 states that 
Christopher Bridin is of Castle Waterhouse. 
What was the connection between the Water- 
houses and the Bredins ? 

A. BREDIN, 
Lieut.-Col. 


BALLAD ATTRIBUTED TO SIR 
CHARLES SEDLEY.—In the ‘ Journal 
of the Printing-Office ’’ in which he kept a 
record of the books and ‘‘ detached pieces ”’ 
printed at the Strawberry Hill Press, Horace 
Walpole noted, under 31 May, 1764, ‘ printed 








some copies of a ballad by St Charles Sidley, 
beginning, There was a little man.’’ The 
first line of this poem is, ‘‘ There was a little 


man and he woo’d a little maid.’’ It was 
printed on a single leaf at Strawberry Hill 
Press, entitled ‘A Song.’ There are six 
stanzas of four lines each. 

This ballad does not appear in ‘ The Poeti- 
cal and Dramatic Works of Sir Charles 
Sedley,’ ed. V. De Sola Pinto (2 vols., 
London, 1928), or in ‘ The Works of the Hon- 
ourable Sir Charles Sedley,’ Bart, (London, 
1722). I shall be very grateful for any 
information concerning the authorship of this 


poem. 
Joun P. Krrpy. 
on Prospect Street, New Haven, Connecticut, 
S.A 


A. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR OF QUINTON.—I am 

anxious to trace the family of 
Samuel Taylor, who was Vicar of Quinton 
(formerly Glos., now Warwicks.). He was 
previously Vicar or Rector—the latter, I be- 
lieve—of St. Clement’s in the City of 
Worcester. I have been told, or have read, 
that he was related to Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
but have no certain knowledge that this is 
the case. Samuel Taylor was a friend of 
John Wesley, who preached in Quinton 
church twice and, so far as I can recollect, 
held services on Upper Quinton Common on 
the Vicar’s invitation. 

Samuel Taylor attended the first Methodist 
Conference held in London in 1744. There 
were four Church of England clergymen at 
that meeting and four of Wesley’s lay 
preachers present at that Conference, so far 
as my recollection serves. I cannot verify 
this owing to my total inability to read. 


Gorpon H. Poote. 


“ QTANTES ORAMUS.’’—St. Augustine, 
writing c. 400 his long and patient 
answer to the string of questions put to him 
by Januarius, mentions that at Easter 
‘* stantes oramus, quod est signum resurrec- 
tionis.”” The custom of standing to pray 1s, 
of course, well known, but I should be glad 
of information about its connection with the 
Resurrection. When and where does this 
first appear? Did it belong only to the 
African Church? If the custom and the idea 
were wider spread, how far did they extend 
and when did they disappear ? —* 


HE ‘‘ DIVINE WIND.”’—I do not know 
whether the English Press anywhere gave 
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the Japanese name—thus rendered here into 
English—for the famous Japanese monoplane 
—which on her return journey took out 2 
film of the Coronation. If it was given I 
missed it. Could anyone supply the Japanese 
word, and also its exact meaning? 

E. 


OSS OF MEMORY AND RECOVERY.— 
What is the longest period known during 
which a person has been deprived of memory, 
yet has in the end recovered it. Readers of 
Maurice Baring’s ‘ Daphne Adeane’ will 


, remember that the husband of the heroine 


loses his memory in the war and recovers it 
after, I think, between two and three years. 
Is there any example in real life of such 
a long interval of oblivion followed by 


recovery ? 
M. U. H. R. 


HOMAS AMORY.—Biographical material 

concerning Thomas Amory (John Buncle), 
MSS., and information about Amory’s des- 
cendants are extremely rare. Any assistance 
will be appreciated. (‘N. and Q.’ and 
Gentleman’s Magazine noted). 

Howarp Hone. 
250 Camden Road, London, N.W.1. 


UXWORTHY: SURNAME.—What is 
the origin of this surname? A village 
schoolmistress in ‘Lorna Doone’ is called 


Betty Muxworthy. I met with the name re- 
cently in the announcement of a marriage 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. There is a village 
named Muxworthy in the ‘ Lorna Doone ’ 
country, and [ imagined that this had sup- 
plied Blackmore with the name of his 
character. It would seem to be of Devon- 
shire origin, 
H. Askew. 


LAISTOW : PRONUNCIATION, — Why 
is Plaistow, on both sides of the Thames, 
pronounced ‘‘ Plastow’’? It would seem as 
if the name dated back to British times, and 
indicated a plas, place or palace. This at 
any rate applies to Plaistow next Bromley, 
Kent, where the Bishop of Rochester had a 

palace, 

H. W. U. 


EAUMONT: SOURCE OF PHRASE 
WANTED.—The dedication of Sir John 
Beaumont’s ‘The Metamorphosis of Tabacco ’ 
(1602) to Michael Drayton is headed, 
d mare rivuli. 
Is there any known source of that phrase? 


N. 





Replies. 





DENTAL SUPERSTITIONS. 
(clxxiii. 11). 


ME: B. R. Townenp asks for amulets, 

not for charms and unprofessional medica- 
ments ; but if he would like to see specimens 
of those equally deeply-rooted beliefs 1 shall 
be happy to extract some, or to give him the 
necessary references. In the meantime here 
are a few French and British amulets against 
dental troubles. 

In the Gironds, to facilitate dentition, a 
collar of ivy roots, green and odd in number, 
is put round the infant’s neck. In Poitou he 
who carries in his pocket the excrescence called 
pomme d’arliantin [a boss or gall produced by 
insects], found, without looking for it, on a 
wild-rose bush, is safe from toothache.— 
(Sébillot, ‘ Folk-lore de France,’ iii, p. 411). 

In the Belfort region an apple carried in 
the pocket during the midnight mass and 
eaten immediately on returning home pre- 
serves the eater from toothache. In Nor- 
mandy generally, an apple given to an infant 
to suck aids dentition (ibid. p 422.) Frag- 
ments of animals, including their teeth, were 
or are believed in various parts of France 
to be helpful during dentition, and to ward 
off toothache in later life. Among the animals 
named the wolf and the mole figure promin- 
ently. A dead frog in the pocket of a Mar- 
seillais preserves him from toothache (p. 287) ; 
the more fastidious Girondin will rub his 
aching teeth only with a bone of a frog killed 
in April. (p. 288.) In la Creuse a piece of old 
horseshoe in the mattress keeps away tooth- 
ache (p. 125). In the Dept. of le Cher a child 
is protected from toothache by wearing a 
necklet of marsh-mallow (p. 489). 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
certain Breton families possessed necklaces of 
many-coloured beads which included among 
their magical properties the power of help- 
ing children to cut their teeth. These 
amulets were lent to the neighbours as re- 
quired (iv, p. 77.) Possibly Mrs, Larance 
had obtained one when she advertised in the 
Post Boy of April, 1710 :— 

a Necklace from beyond the Sea which im- 
mediately makes children cut their Teeth 
though very ill before ’tis put on, and if put 
on in time, prevents any Accident by the breed- 
ing them, as Fevers and Convulsions, or any 
other Ills, as has been experienced by the 
greatest People as you may be informed where 
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*tis to be had, which is at Mrs. Larances in 


Somerset Court at Charing Cross, Security 
being given for the return of it again.—(Somer- 
set County Herald Notes and Queries, April, 
1910). 


A woman told Miss Leather (‘ Folk-lore of 
Herefordshire,’ p. 70) that her seven chil- 
dren ‘‘cut their teeth beautiful with the 
aid of a bag of woodlice tied round the neck.”’ 
Another Herefordshire amulet consisted of 
hairs from the cross on a donkey’s back, worn 
by the infant either in a necklace or in a 
little silk bag (p. 81.) Further North, 
“when children are cutting their teeth their 
mother should rub them with her wedding- 
ring (Addy, ‘ Household Tales,’ p. 90.) 

In John of Gaddesden’s ‘ Rosa Anglica’ 
(Oxford series of historical works on medicine 
and surgery), half a dozen toothache charms 
in use by the proto-dentists of the thirteenth 
century are recited, and one amulet, which 
was the beak of a magpie hung from the 
sufferer’s neck. This was equally potent 
against quinsy and pain in the uvula. More 
recently, ‘‘ the Wiltshire labourer wears, in a 
bag round his neck, the forelegs and one of 
the hindlegs of a mole, to secure immunity 
from toothache ’’ (Cox, ‘Introduction to 
Folk-lore,’ p. 11.) A mole’s paws are similarly 
used in Herefordshire, or a gall of the wild 
rose is carried in the pocket (Leather, p. 82.) 
The wild-rose gall is valid in Shropshire also, 
but it must have been found accidentally 
(Burne, ‘ Shropshire Folk-lore,’ p. 194), just 
as in Poitou—see above. Also carried in 
Salop were (p. 193) a front tooth taken from 
a graveyard—a woman’s for a man, a man’s 
for a woman; and the teeth of a gander. In 
Ireland the jawbones of a haddock were 
carried; the more ancient and fishlike, the 
more efficacious. (Wilde, ‘ Ancient Legends 
of Ireland,’ p. 196.) In the West of England 
a double hazel-nut is favoured. 

The amulets against dental pain mentioned 
in Budge’s ‘ Amulets and Superstitions ’ con- 
sisted of five different substances: beads made 
of amber (p. 308); a piece of crystal, laid 
against the cheek (p. 312) ; burnt jet (p. 316) ; 
a malachite amulet attached to the teething 
infant’s neck (p. 318) ; and an amulet of milk- 
stone or galaktite (p. 319.) These were widely 
used in classical and post-classical times. 

As regards the belief specially enquired 
about by Mr. Townenp, that children who 
cut the upper teeth first are difficult to rear, 
one of Ellis’s additions to Brand (ii, 87) 
says ‘‘ if a child tooths first in the upper jaw, 


it is considered ominous of its dying in its 











infancy.” In the North-East Midlands, “ jf 
a child’s top teeth come before the teeth in 
the lower jaw he will die early’’ (Addy, 
‘ Household Tales,’ p. 94.) A Shropshire 
child will do the same, by the way, if it 
sees its face in a mirror before cutting its 
first tooth (Burne, as above, p. 286). A variant 
of the original theme exists among the Jews 
of French Morocco, who believe that if a child 
cuts its upper teeth first the father will die 
within a year (Legey, ‘ Folk-lore of Morocco,’ 
p. 163.) 

Concerning the ritual disposal of the teeth: 
when the Moroccan child loses its first tooth 


this is rolled up in a piece of linen with a little 
salt, and its owner is made to throw it into 
a well and to say, “O genie of the well, I give 
thee my ass’s tooth; give me back the tooth 
of a gazelle.” It is also sometimes thrown into 
a ray of sunshine. If a child is asked what it 
has done with this first milk-tooth, it will 
answer, “the mice have carried it away,”— 
(Legey, op. cit., p. 163). 


Among foreign Gypsies, 


a child’s first tooth must, when it falls out, 
be thrown into a hollow tree. Those which 
come out in the seventh year are carefully kept, 
and whenever the child suffers from toothache, 
one is thrown into a stream.—(Leland, ‘ Gypsy 
Sorcery,’ p. 26; probably from Wlishlocki). 


Addy, ‘ Household Tales,’ p, 125, says, 


It was the custom in Derbyshire for people 
to preserve their teeth in jars until their 
deaths, after which the teeth were put into 
their goffins and buried with them. Mothers 
would also preserve the teeth of their infant 
children and keep them in jars. It is said that 
when you go to heaven you will have to account 
for all the teeth that you have had upon earth, 
A man said that his grandmother used to call 
out at a funeral, “ Have you got his teeth in 
pore oo ” or “Don’t bury him without his 
eeth.” 


The preservation and burial of fallen teeth 
was practised in South Yorkshire also (ibid., 
XXXil.) 

If your tooth comes out put some salt on it 
and say: “ Good tooth, bad tooth, pray God 
send me a good tooth.” Then throw the bad 
tooth into the fire, and a good tooth will come 
in its place. In the East Riding they eat sugar 
when a tooth is pulled out, and throw the tooth 
into the fire, saying: “ Fire, fire, here’s a bone, 
pray God send a tooth again.”—Ibid., p. 91. 

Nicholson ‘ Folk Lore of East Yorkshire, 
p. 87, in mentioning the same practice and 
rhyme, adds that the tooth “‘ ought not to 
be thrown away, or the child would have to 
seek the lost tooth after death.’’ 1 have met 
with the salt and fire part of the custom in 
Cheshire, but do not remember having heard 
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the rhyme there. The Armenians hide their 


extracted teeth 
in places that are esteemed holy, such as a 
erack in the church wall, a pillar of the house, 
or a hollow tree. They think that all these 
severed portions of themselves will be wanted 
at the resurrection, and that he who has not 
stowed them away in a safe place will have to 
hunt about for them on the great day.— 
(‘Golden Bough,’ abridged edn., p. 236). 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that the 
publications of the Folk-Lore Society must 
contain a good deal of material relating to 
the teeth. 

W. W. GILL. 


Babies used to be given bracelets of white 
coral on which to cut their teeth. I have a 
pair, said in family tradition to have been 
Lord Byron’s. In the West Indies the white 
seeds known as Job’s Tears are thought to 
help babies in teething—I think if merely 
worn. In both cases the hardness is perhaps 
a practical reason, but the toothlike appear- 
ance may have a_ sympathetically magic 
quality. 

T. O. Massorr. 


Children in County Durham used to be told, 
when they lost a tooth, to put salt on it and 
burn it in the fire, or else they would not 
get another tooth in its place. This evidently 
applied only to first teeth. 

M. H. Donps. 


There is in this museum a collection of 
amulets connected with dentition and tooth- 
ache, also examples of St. Apollonia, the 
patron saint of dentists, and invoked by those 
suffering from toothache. 


P. JoHNSTON-SaINT, 
_ Conservator. 
The Wellcome Historical Museum. 


E LITERARY VALUE OF SNAILS 
(clxxiii, 38).—I enclose an extract on this 
subject, sent to me a few years since from 
America. I do not know who the author of 
these verses was, but it brings the snail’s 
peregrinations up to a more recent date than 
those mentioned by HrBernicvs in his quota- 
tions. If he has not previously seen these 
lines, they may be of interest to him. 
The snail with calm unhurried pace 
Moves day by day from place to place 
And when at dark he stops to park 
His shell becomes his shakedown. 
His days upon the earth are spent 
In quiet and serene content, 
Avoiding strife he spends his life 
Without a nervous breakdown. 





If you and I would imitate 

This unperturbed invertebrate 

And never try to aim too high 

Or let ambition worry [sic] us 

We might eliminate our cares 

Our disappointments and despairs 

And whilst were here upon this sphere 
Have nothing left to worry us. 

And yet when all is said and done 

1 doubt if snails can have much fun? 
As on they move along the grove [sic] 
Which they perforce must follow. 
Though you perhaps may disagree 

It certainly appears to me 

That though we fret and get upset 

Our lives are not so hollow. 


F, Brapsury. 


No account of the literary and artistic value 
of snails should fail to mention the very 
charming ‘‘ Fontaine des Escargots’’ (Mars 
Valett) in the ‘‘ Square de la Place de la 
Gare ’’—a curious but correct nomination— 
at Chambéry. Three little girls about four 
years old, in voluminous little skirts, 
embrace one another on a small pedestal, up 
which are crawling several great snails, 
almost as big as the little girls’ ‘aeads. It 
is an unique and most delightful little stone 
monument in a tiny garden. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ORDS DIVIDED AT THE END OF A 
LINE (clxxii, 157, 393, 448, 464 ; clxxiii. 
51).—The English verrsions of the lines quoted 
by E. E. E. are attributed to Ben Jonson in 
‘Ben Johnson’s Jests or the Wit’s Pocket 
Companion ’ (6th edition, 1760, p. 3), where 
they run as follows: 
Another time the Archbishop sent him an ex- 
cellent dish of Fish from his table, without any 
Drink; so he made these Verses: 


In a Dish came Fish 
From the Arch Bish— 
Hop was not there, 
Because there was no Beer. 
(Ben Johnsons Jests or the Wits Pocket Com- 
panion. 6th edition, 1760). 
B. H. N. 


I wonder that no one has sent you Aurelius 
D. Godley’s lines in his delightful poem, 
‘** Ad lectionem suam’’ in his book, ‘ Lyra 
Frivola,’ London, 1900) : 

And ponder, while its sheets I scan, 

How many years away have slipt 

Since first Y penned that ancient man- 

-uscript. 

There are other instances. among his quaint 
scholarly verses. 

Epwarp HEron-ALLEN. 
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It was, I think, R. M. Mounteney-Jephson, 
in one of his once popular stories, who 
credited a married couple with issuing the 
following invitation : 

Mr. and Mrs. T. 

Sincerely hope to see 

Mr. and Mrs, Drum- 

mond to a very hum- 

ble party that they in- 

tend to ask their kin 

To, on the Saturday 

Of the week, ensuing, 

When fiddles they will play, 

And other things be doing. 
To which the invitees were made to reply: 

Mr. and Mrs. Drum- 

mond intend to come. 

I write from memory, and cannot recall the 
name of the book in which these lines occur. 
Fifty years ago and more Mounteney- 
Jephson’s soldier stories (‘Tom Bulkeley of 
Lissington ’ and others) were much read. 


P,-an. -C. 
ORHAM FAMILY (clxxiii, 29). — John 
Coram, ‘‘of Awtrie St. Marie in 
Devon,’ and his wife Joan, daughter of 


Richard Haydon (d. 1533; v. Woodbury Par. 
Reg.) had a son, William, whose son, another 
William, and his wife, a Sherman of Ottery, 
had two children, Katherine and William (fl, 
1620). The last-named had, by Alice Slocom 
of Molland, William and Sara, aged respec- 
tively fourteen and twelve in 1620; by his 
second wife, Anstice Harris of Axminster, 
nine children, whose baptisms are recorded 
in Ottery Par. Reg., and of whom seven sur- 
vived, viz., Robert, John, Humphrey, 
Thomas, Gideon, Margery and Anne. Of 
these, probably Humphrey (a twin of March, 
1615/16, with Margery) was the only male 
who lived to marriageable age. 

By 1850 there seem to have been no Corams 
in the hundred or in those adjacent, but 
Plymouth and Devonport had some, including 
a Lieut, Coram. In that district the name 
is to be found again just after the census of 
1861. A John Richard Coram was in busi- 
ness at 46, Cecil Street, Plymouth, and by 
1866 a John Coram is shown as there, whilst 
a Miss Corham is at Ladywell Place. In 
1883 the name is absent, but ten years later 
there are two of the name in the court direc- 
tory, Henry and John, at Morice Town, 
Devonport. 

At that period, too, there figures at Hart- 
noll, Halberton, near Tiverton (some 14 miles 
N.W. of Ottery), John Coram, farmer, whom 
Henry replaced in 1906, to give way, by 





1919, to Claude Coram. As to Halberton, 
that Corams were tied to the soil there 
anciently seems to be indicated by the local 
place-names, Corham, Great Curham, and 
Lower Curham, the last two spelt also indif- 
ferently, at times, Curran and Curram. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE, 


This library contains some notes on this 
family which can be consulted at any time, 
Captain Thomas Coram, the projector of the 
Foundling Hospital, was born at Lyme Regis 
about 1667; the exact date is unknown. 

The family was associated with Ottery St. 
Mary and afterwards with Kinterbury, a 
house near St, Budeaux. The collection re- 
ferred to above is a copy of some arms and 
crests which were formerly painted on the 
door of the family pew in St. Budeaux 
Church. These drawings were made by the 
well-known local antiquary, A. J. Jewers. 
The family of Corham is mentioned in the 
Devon Visitation of 1620 and the 1634 Visi- 
tation of Hampshire. I think your corres- 
pondent will be able to procure all the infor- 
mation he seeks from ‘ Thomas Coram, 
Churchman, Empire Builder, and Philan- 
thropist,’ by the Rev. H. F. B. Compston, 
published by the S.P.C.K. in 1918. 


H. L. Tartey-Sorer, 
City Librarian. 
Exeter. 


Rock AND CO. (clxxii. 353, 429, 463; 

elxxiii. 14).—In reply to Mr. Munoy 
and S1ir STEPHEN GASELEE, I can only offer 
the following information ; 

1. Some of the sketches appear to have been 
made specially, others were evidently (from 
the dates given under some buildings) copied 
from earlier engravings. I have looked casu- 
ally through some of our bound volumes, but 
the only “ signed’’ drawings I have found 
are a number of North Devon, which are 
labelled ‘‘ J. Fuller, delt.’”” Some other 
drawings are ascribed to E. M. Underdown. 
Several have a second imprint, such as one 
of Kingsbridge, which has ‘‘ Rock and Co.” 
on one side, and ‘pub. by King of 
Kingsbridge ’’ on the other. These second 
imprints I also noticed on engravings of Lin- 
colnshire scenery and several other localities. 
Perhaps it implies that the print reproduced 
was supplied by the local man. 

(2) I know nothing of the fate of the 
original drawings or steel plates. The anno- 
tated MSS. and letters here do not mention 
the sources of the illustrations, or give any 
other information about them, 
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(3) The following additional information 
was sent me from North London by a corres- 
pondent who will perhaps accept my thanks 
through ‘N. and Q.,’ as he (or she) gives 
only initials and postal district on the com- 
munication, 


The firm of Rock Bros. were located in Wal- 
brook E.C.1 in the 1870 and onwards. A mem- 
ber thereof was an official at St. Stephen’s 
Walbrook, where a wali memorial is erected. 
The firm dealt in seaside picture guides, and 
such souvenirs, and appear to have had a 
monopoly of such wares. I have an impression 
that these goods were of continental manu- 
facture. 


I may add to this that I have found one 
print with the Walbrook address printed 
under the firm’s name; and the print was 
dated 1867, 

Perhaps someone with access to a good run 
of pre-war London commercial directories 
could follow the history of the firm after Mr. 
W. F, Rock’s death in 1890. 


DarPune Drake, A.L.A. 


SSEX AS CHRISTIAN NAME (elxxii. 

64, 103, 177).—(a) Essex Cheek, widow 

of Sir Robert Bevil, married Edward, 2nd 

Earl of Manchester (d. 1671), and had a 

daughter, Essex, who married Henry 
Ingram, Viscount Irwin. 

(b) John,. son of Sir Nicholas Pedley, 
serjeant-at-law (who, in 1648, bought Wistow 
Manor from Sir Oliver Williams, alias 
Cromwell, the Protector’s uncle), married 
Essex Foley and died in 1722. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


AXON KINGS OF ENGLAND (clxxiii. 

12).—1. The name of Eogberht’s wife ap- 
pears to be unknown, 

2. Athelwulf’s first wife, and the mother 
of his children, was Osburh, daughter of 
Oslac, the royal cupbearer—a descendant of 
the ancient princely line of the Jutes of Kent. 
His second marriage, with Judith, daughter 
of Charles the Bald, King of the Western 
Franks, took place on 1 Oct., 856, when the 
bride could not have been more than thir- 
teen years of age; and there is reason to 
believe that Athelwulf’s English wife, Osburh, 
was still living. 

3. Eadward the Elder, by Eegwyn, who 
seems to have been his concubine, was father 
of Athelstan, his eldest son and successor; 
possibly of a son named Alfred; and of a 
daughter Eadgyth, who in 924 was given in 
marriage by her brother to Sihtric, the 





Danish King of Northumbria. By 901 
Eadward was married to Ailflaed, daughter of 
Athelhelm, one of his thegns, and Ealhswith. 
She bore him A#lfweard, who died sixteen 
days after his father at Oxford, and probably 
Eadwine, drowned at sea in 933, and six 
daughters — two of whom were nuns, and 
four made great alliances. His second wife 
was Eadgifu, mother of Kings Eadmund I 
and Eadred, of Eadburh, a nun at Win- 
chester, and of Eadgifu, wife of Louis, King 
of Provence. 

4. Eadmund I’s first wife was A®lfgifu, the 
mother of Kings Eadwig and Eadgar. She 
died in 944, was hallowed as a saint, and 
miracles were worked on her tomb in Shaftes- 
bury His second wife was Athelflaed (ap 
Domerham), daughter of Atlfgar, one of his 
thegns who was made an ealdorman. 

5. Eadwig in 956 or 957 married Atlfgifu, 
the daughter of Aithelgifu, who was possibly 
Eadwig’s foster-mother. 

6. Eadmund II married Ealdgyth, widow 
of Sigeferth, the Danish earl or gar. 


A, R. Baytey. 

EFT-HANDED WAYS (clxxii. 459; 
elxxiii. 32). — A really left-handed 
violinist has to have his instrument 


specially fitted. The strings are re- 
versed, so that the first string (E) is 
nearer to his bowing left hand. The sound- 
post is fitted behind the left foot of the 
bridge and the bass-bar in the corresponding 
position inside the right-hand side of the 
belly. When I was working as an articled 
apprentice in the workshop of the celebrated 
Georges Chanot, and learning to make violins, 
in the earliest eighties, I remember Chanot 
thus ‘‘arranging”’ a fine violin for a left- 
handed professional, on more than one 
occasion. 
Epwarp Heron-ALien. 


I have seen it stated that the family of 
Carr in Northumberland were left-handed, 
and that, therefore, left-handed people were 
called Carr-handed men, but I cannot vouch 
for the truth of this. 

M. H. Dopps. 


PTON SINCLAIR’S ‘THE JUNGLE’ 
(clxxii, 387).—The Book Review Digest 

for 1906 lists many reviews. 

Athenaeum, 1906, 1: 446. Ap. 14. 240w. 

Bookman, 23: 195. Ap. ’06. 99w. 

London Times, 5: 201. Je. 1, ’06. 120w. 

New York Times, 11: 128. Mr. 3, 06. 
3020w. 
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Spectator, 96: 793. My. 19, 06. 950w. 

Saturday Review, 101: 661. My. 26, ’06. 
330w. 

These are some of the most important look- 
ing and longest. The final figure indicates 
the number of words in the article. 

The American Humane Education Society, 
180, Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., might 
be able to give information as to legislation 
and present conditions. ‘Our Dumb Ani- 
mals’ for June, 1937, reports the inspection 
of 48,033 animals at stock-yards and abattoirs, 
and states that fifty cattle, sheep and 
swine were humanely put to sleep. This was 
probably in Massachusetts, 


ANNE F1tTzGERALp. 


ITZ AS A SURNAME (clxxiv. 29).—The 
surname Fitz is unusual, in spite of the 
fact that in the ‘D.N.B.’ William Powell 
Frith, R.A., is described as a son of William 
Frith by Jane Powell, ‘‘ a member of the 
ancient but decayed family of Fitz, Shrop- 
shire.’’ 

As yet I have found no details of this 
family, or from what part of Shropshire it 
originated. 

Brian F Ritu. 

Gloucester. 


There was an ancient family named Fitz 
in Devonshire, and the heiress thereof mar- 
ried a son of Earl Rivers in the seventeenth 
century. I believe she died without issue. 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


This question seems to turn upon the old 
pronunciation of a final s (or z) in personal 
names. If the pronunciation were sh, as it 
is believed to have been in some parts of 
England, then Fitz may have been a form 
of Fitch. The Fitz family of Tavistock is said 
to have come from East Anglia, where the 
name Fitch is not uncommon (H. B. Guppy, 
‘ Homes of Family Names,’ p. 485), 


a 


LACE-NAME WIDEOPEN (clxxiii. 49). 
—TI have not found the place-name Wide- 
open earlier than the nineteenth century. It 
seems to be one of the comic or punning place- 
names, such as Skirlnaked or Hungryacres, 
which were either invented or adapted from 
some older name of similar sound. Mawer, 
in ‘Place-names of Northumberland and 
Durham,’ gives Widehope from West Auck- 
land, which he says is self-explanatory, mean- 
ing ‘‘ the wide valley ’—‘‘ hop” denoting a 
‘*small enclosed valley, especially a smaller 





—. 


opening branching out from the main dale,” 
If the farm was originally called Wideope, 
it is possible that it came to be called Wide. 
open as a sort of pun, 

M. H. Dopps. 


I venture to express the opinion that the 
name Wideopen may have been given to 
commons of great extent. There was one 
bearing this name in 1742 in Oxton, Berwick. 
shire, where all could claim liberty to pasture 
cows or whatever stock they chose. The 
burden upon such .common spaces often 
became very great and lawsuits were frequent 
anent the quarrels that ensued. The thirty- 
eighth Act of the Scottish Parliament of the 
year 1695 dealt with these ‘‘ commons,’’ and 
power was given whereby such commonties 
might be divided at the instance of those 
whose properties and rights were involved in 
them. This facility was taken advantage of 
in the case of ‘‘ Wideopen’”’ by Robert Scott, 
Esq., of Trabrown, in a process at his instance 
against the Earl of Lauderdale and others 
interested in it, which, begun in 1762, did 
not close till 1769. 

Such a common may have existed where 
the colliery village referred to by Mr. Askew 
now stands. 

James SETON-ANDERSON. 


NTINE (clxxii. 460; clxxiii. 32).— 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s comic novel, 
‘The Wrong Box,’ deals with the difficulties 
and temptations created by a tontine when 
only two old men, brothers, survived, This 
novel seems to be forgotten now, but it has 
some modern appropriateness as a burlesque 
of a detective novel, and in my opinion is 


extremely funny. 
M. H. Dopps. 


ALMISTRATE (clxxiii. 453; s.v. ‘A 
Third Thousand Notes on ‘ N.E.D.’).—Is 

not the sense of this word ‘‘ to have the palm 
crossed ’’ before a service is performed? That 
ts a little different from ‘“ paid ’’ or ‘‘ feed,” 
st means paid first, and is contemptuous. I 
think Mr. Loaner knows this, but his note is 
more economical than so strange a word 


deserves, 
T. O. M. 


GHEPHERDS AS OUTCASTS (clxxii. 46). 
—I cannot answer the, question raised. 
But the subject recalls the story of the coun- 
try clergyman who, reproaching a game 
keeper for not attending church, received the 
reply: ‘‘If all your parishioners knew I 
was in church at a definite hour, you’d have 
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no other congregation at all.’’ Poaching, 
apparently, was the staple industry in that 


part. G. B. J. ATHOE. 


AWN TENNIS (clxxii. 460).—The place 
was Nantclwyd (not Nantchwy), near 
Ruthin. I think there is an account of the 
game as played there in the Badminton Lib- 
rary volume dealing with Lawn Tennis, and 
in other histories of the game. 

In the Field of 24 July, in the answers to 
correspondents on p. 262, it is stated that the 
ame was first played. at Nantwich as 
Diiniristike, and the first rules, of Major 
Wingfield’s invention, were set out in a book 
entitled ‘ The Major’s Game of Lawn Tennis, 
Dedicated to the Party Assembled at Nant- 
dwyd in December, 1873, by W. C. W. 
london: Harrison and Sons, 50 Pall Mall.”’ 
The book contains a picture of the lay-out of 
the court. R. S. B. 


It seems to be agreed that lawn tennis was 
invented in 1874 by Colonel Walter Wingfield, 
Adjutant of the Montgomeryshire Yeomanry, 
but I cannot say where. The game seems at 
first to have been called Sphairistike. Weekley 
agrees with this (s.v. lawn), and there was a 
discussion on the subject in the Morning Post 
in June, 1932, 

Epwarp J. G, Forse. 


This was played early in the eighties at 
Carden Park, Cheshire. The courts were 
marked with broad white tape pegged down 
with hairpins; the rackets were small, and 
so were the balls. It was considered some- 
thing quite new. E. E. C. 


T. SARAH, THE GYPSY SAINT (clxxii. 

389, 463).—See also ‘ Aigues-mortes,’ by 
J. Charles-Roux (Paris, Bloud, 1910), pp. 
365-381, illustrated; and his ‘ Souvenirs du 
Passé’ (Paris, Lemerre, 1909) pp. 73-84, 
illustrated. 

St. Sara’s festival is depicted in two chap- 
ters by Elizabeth Pennell and a dozen illus- 
trations by Joseph Pennell in their joint 
work, ‘Play in Provence,’ Fisher Unwin, 
1892. Mistral’s ‘ Mireio’ also contains a 
description of it, I believe. 

W. GILL. 


Sarah, the patron saint of the Gypsies, 
according to tradition, was the servant of the 
three Marys—Mary of Bethany, Mary, the 
mother of James, and Mary Magdalene, who 
landed on the coast of Provence, now called 
Saintes Maries sur Mer. 

There are relics of the saints in the church, 





and Sarah, who is said to have been an Egyp- 
tian, was buried in the crypt, and has become 
known as the patron saint of the Gypsies, who 
visit the tomb every year on the date of the 
pilgrimage, as mentioned by L. L. 

Jean Richepin is undoubtedly the author 
of ‘ Miarka.’ I do not think that Sarah has. 
ever been made a canonised saint. 


C. Tynpatt Wutcko. 


ODERN ENGLISH DIALECT WORDS: 
‘““HAGARS ” (clxxiii. 45). — I have. 
never before seen this word in print, but it 
recalls to my mind how about 1880, in Surrey, 
I was forbidden to eat the early green buds. 
of the hawthorn (called by village children 
‘* bread-and-cheese’’). ‘‘ And never let me 
hear you use that vulgar word Agar (no. 
aspirate): you must always say Haw or 

Hip.”’ 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


LONDON STREETS: LOST FEATURES 

(clxxii, 426, 461; clxxiii. 29). — The 
single row of wooden cubicles ’’ (see last 
reference) of which “ each held four people, 
sitting two on each seat, with a narrow table- 
between them,’’ is happily not yet a ‘“‘ lost 
feature ’’ of London: for I still frequently 
sit in it when ] can get to London—at Gow’s, 
in the Strand, not far from Waterloo Bridge. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


APSTICK (clxxii. 319, 429; clxxiii. 32). — 
There are two gentlemen of this name- 
connected with our City of Lancaster. 

(1) The late Mr. John Walton Capstick, 
O.B.E., who died on 27 April. He was born 
here 31 Aug., 1858, son of Thomas Capstick 
and Mary Walton; educated at the Friends’ 
School and Owens College, Manchester: B.Sc. 
1883 ; D.Sc. 1893 ; Foundation Scholar, Fellow 
and Junior Bursar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and author of many scientific papers. 
on physics and on the physiology and nutri- 
tion of farm animals, 

(2) Mr, Frederick Herbert Capstick, for 
some years manager of one of the local banks 
and a prominent Freemason. 


ce 


T. Cann HuGHEs, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


BELITHA (clxxii. 329; s.v. ‘ Family 

Names from Old Documents ’).—Anne, 
daughter of Edward Belitha, of Kingston-on- 
Thames, married Sir Swinnerton Dyer, Bart.. 


She died 21 Aug., 1714. 
James SETON-ANDERSON.. 
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BRocAs (clxxii. 330; s.v. ‘ Family Names 
from Old Documents ’).—There was a Sir 
Bernard Brocas who, 
surety in Chancery for the good ‘‘ abearing ’ 


with others, was a 


of Sir Thomas Dutton of Dutton, 26 
Edward IT. 

JamEs SETON-ANDERSON. 
ROGRAVE (clxxii. 367; s.v. ‘ Family 


Names From Old Documents ’).—Sir John 
Brograve, of Hamels, Co. Hertford, married 
Hannah, daughter of Sir Thomas Barnardis- 
ton, of Witham, Essex. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
(jAMMOCK (clxxii. 368; s.v. ‘ Family 


Names from Old Documents ’).—Thom1s 
Cammock, of Layer-Marney, Essex, married 
Frances, sister of Robert Rich, created Earl 
of Warwick, 1618. 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


MINIATURE BY RICHARD COSWAY 

(clxxiii, 10).—In reply to a letter by Mr. 
A. StepHens Dyer concerning a miniature by 
Richard Cosway, the statement in my book 
on Cosway was a misprint, and for the word 
“‘ Anne”? should have been the word Louisa. 
But, as a matter of fact, the miniature has 
been proved since to represent Lady Manners, 
who was Catherine, daughter of Francis Grey, 
who married in 1790 Sir William Manners, 
the eldest son of Lady Louisa Manners. She 
died in 1852. The orginal drawing for the 
miniature is still in existence. 


Grorce C, WILLIAMSON. 
Mount Manor House, Guildford. 


The miniature referred to, by this Tiverton 
artist, is reproduced in colour in the Con- 
noisseur for November, 1905, at p. 199. The 
name is given as Anne Copley, Lady 
Manners. The miniature occurs again in con- 
nection with the sale of the miniatures of 
Henry Drake, being Lot 108, as advertised in 
The Times of 16 Dec., 1920, p. 23, col. 7. 
Here the name is given as Anne Copley, Lady 
Manners. M. 


IHE REV. JASPER CANNE (clxxiii. 47). 

—The most likely place for his birth would 
be Okehampton, where the Register of Bap- 
tisms and Burials begins in 1634, the Register 
having the peculiarity that only males were 
entered until 1709 (Edward H. Young, ‘ Oke- 
hampton,’ 1931, p. 57). Not improbably 
the Rev. Jasper Canne would have been the 
grandson of Jasper Cann, whose name occurs 
in two deeds in the office of the Town Clerk 











at Okehampton: (1) dated 28 Aug., 1598, as 
tenant of land there, and (2) dated May 2 
1600, as tenant of land called Nether Clog 
there. (Information from the late Dr 
Edward H, Young). The school might well 
have been Okehampton Grammar School, 
which was in being from 1591 (Young, p. 8) 


M. 


OYS’ GAME: ‘“COBB-ON ”’  (clxxij, 

353, 393).—As a boy in a rural school 

in Central Illinois, U.S.A., I played the game 

which is described at the above reference, It 

was, however, known to my playmates and 

me as ‘‘ duck-on-the-rock,’’ the ‘‘ duck ”’ being 
the ‘‘ cobb-stone ’’ of your correspondent, 


Rosert S. Forsyrue, 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


HOMAS CHRISTOPHER — BANKS, 
1765-1854 (clxxiii. 48).—I have not yet 
seen a pedigree, but in his pamphlet, ‘A 
Memoir of a Great Man With a Little Mind’ 
(1819) T. C. claimed relationship with Sir 
Joseph Banks, 


J. ARDAGH. 


LITTER (clxxiii. 9).—Why not adopt the 

German method of stamping out this lazy 
and vulgar habit? In Germany the police 
are armed with authority and a counterfoil 
fine book. On detecting a culprit depositing 
paper, cigarette-ends, etc., in public places, 
instead of in the proper receptacles provided, 
they demand and collect, on the spot, a fine 
of about three shillings. If the offender 
demurs, he is marched in custody to the 
nearest police-station, where it costs much 
more to regain his liberty. 

Many years ago I recall having to lend 
a friend three marks (to pay a German police- 
man) for having absent-mindedly thrown 
down a spent match on the grass in Berlin. 

A vigorous application of such a local bye 
law, all over England, would soon pay our 
National Debt apparently, judging by the 
present habits of the ill-mannered mass, 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


UOTATIONS WANTED. (clxiii. 49).— 
! 2. This quotation is from Robert Brownings 
poem ‘A Likeness.” 
C. N. F. 


4. “ They do not love that do not show their 
love ” is from ‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
act. I sc. ii, 31. Julia is speaking to Lucetta. 
In all the editions of Shakespeare which I have 
the text is “ that do not,” not “ who.” 


Epwarp Bews.y. 
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Dedham in History. By Gerald H. Rendall. 
(Colchester: Benham and Co.), 


HE history of Dedham is quite exception- 
ally rich and full—strongly representa- 
tive, also, at certain periods, of the history 
and opinions of the country in general, par- 
ticularly, of course, of south-eastern Eng- 
land. The two richest periods are the medi- 
aeval and the Puritan, and on these Canon 
Rendall has focussed most of the interest, 
though the chapter on the wool industry, 
which illustrates vividly the mind prevailing 
in the little town, is of some importance for 
real understanding of the vicissitudes of 
religious enthusiasm there. Interesting 
though feudal Dedham is shown to be, it is 
Puritan Dedham which is of the main impor- 
tance. The little town was one of those which 
possessed a lectureship; founded in 1578, this 
maintained itself till within the present cen- 
tury. The funds for its support were pro- 
cured by quarterly collection, and adminis- 
tered by local trustees, the zeal which thus 
displayed itself arising from the ardent Pro- 
testantism of the place, mainly, no doubt, 
religious, but not unmingled with industrial 
designs and political views. The Lecturer 
was obliged to preach on Sunday afternoons 
and on Tuesday mornings at 8 a.m., before 
the beginning of traffic in the market. 
Edmund Chapman was the first lecturer, a 
man of some academic distinction, in whose 
day the most interesting development is the 
rise of the Classis, a clerical group which 
met for purposes of conference and devotion 
of which the Dedham Classis, very fully dis- 
cussed by Canon Rendall, is a good example. 
The most remarkable lecturer was John 
— a preacher of extraordinary power, 
and author of many works in the spirit of 
the day. After Rogers, who died in 1636, 
we come soon to Smectymnuus, MN standing 
for Matthew Newcomen, who at about twenty- 
six years of age, was appointed Rogers’s suc- 
cessor and acquitted himself well. The sym- 
pathetic study of Chapman, Rogérs, and New- 
comen is rounded out by an account of the 
contemporary situation in the Church at 
large, and the position of affairs locally, 
which make these pages a valuable —— 
of some three generations of stirring Church 
history as seen within a small field and from 
the Puritan point of view. 
If a second edition of the book is called 








for it would be well to scrutinize the dates 
for misprints. A  map—linen-backed—is 
supplied, and there are several good illus- 
trations. 


William Penn: A Topical Biography. By 
William JI, Hall. (Oxford University 
Press), 


PROFESSOR Hill, for the arrangement of 

his book, has hit on a good idea. He 
sees in the career, circumstances and personal 
relations of William Penn twenty-eight sev- 
eral topics, and he has treated each one inde- 
pendently and completely. Naturally, this 
involves a certain amount of overlapping, yet 
the reader may be surprised to discover what 
a little in reality this amounts to. The type 
of character presented by Penn, and many of 
the convictions which governed him, are some- 
what alien both from the types best under- 
stood in the modern world, and from the 
principles by which men now-a-days are 
mostly assumed to be actuated. Moreover, 
much of what he left behind him in the way 
of writing is, to our taste, hopelessly tedious. 
Otherwise he and his fortunes would be more 
fully recognised for what they were, an almost 
uniquely extraordinary combination of 
qualities, opportunities, adventures, pros- 
perities and misfortunes. The twenty-eight 
topics serve to bring all this well home on 
the side of circumstance, not perhaps so well 
on the side of personality. Penn comes out 
most clearly, we think, as the ‘ Protagonist of 
Toleration.’ 

The strongest point of the book is the 
amount of the material brought together, 
which, besides, is here in its several divisions 
put so ready to the student’s hand. Professor 
Hull is well acquainted not only with sources 
but also with the many biographies of Penn, 
making frequent reference to them and not sel- 
dom suggesting correction. The illustrations 
are numerous and interesting and to the 
point. 

The two weak points are first, a style of 
writing which we may perhaps describe as 
“‘ invertebrate ’’—rather apt to weary the 
reader; and secondly, a somewhat insufficient 
understanding of seventeenth-century Eng- 
land. 


The Practice of Literary History. By 
William A, Amiet. (Sydney: Angus and 
Robertson. 5s. net). 


HIS is a pleasant, clever book which sur- 
veys the purposes and the achievements 
of literary history in accordance with what 
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may fairly be described as a novel plan. It 
is based, the writer tells us, upon a collec- 
tion of literary histories which he began to 
make in London some fifteen years ago. He 
was struck by the diversity of the works to 
which that appellation had been given, and 
then, again, by the fundamental identity 
underlying the diversity. So much might, per- 
haps, have been predicted ; nevertheless, bring- 
ing a fresh mind to bear on his material, 
and sorting it out on his own lines, Mr. 
Amiet has produced from it an original book. 
In Part I he discusses literature as a concep- 
tion, and also as it actually exists being the 
results left after subjection to the divers tests 
concerned with subject matter; merit; popu- 
larity; preservation; publicity; origin; 
authenticity ; contemporary acceptability and 
accessibility. Part II first of all ingeniously 
discusses literary history from the point of 
view of what the author calls ‘‘ Boundary 
Sciences’? — History proper; biography; 
literary criticism; the anthology; archaeo- 
logy, and several more—which being dis- 
missed, he goes on to treat of the objects, 
sources, aspects and history of literary his- 
tory. Part III is devoted to an account of 
the ways of the literary historian: form, 
arrangement and what is not quite happily 
called the elements, by which are meant 
partly methods and partly contents. To all 
this are added a section on “‘ distortions,’’ 
and a section on the ‘‘ compleat ’’ historian. 
The remarks made, the judgments passed, 
have reading over a wide field behind them ; 
virtually no literature worth consideration 
is omitted. What is said is always interest- 
ing, and where one may disagree, or be 
inclined to see superficiality, one still con- 
tinues to enjoy a certain stimulating quality 
that pervades the whole treatise. 


Proceedings of the British Academy, 1935. 
(London: Humphrey Milford, for the 
British Academy. £1 10s. net). 

(THE volumes of Proceedings of the British 

Academy are always welcome; this one 
for 1935 seems to us to deserve a specially 
cordial reception. The Master Mind Lecture 
of that year was M. Etienne Gilson’s account 
of the significance, alike for contemporaries 
and for posterity, of St. Thomas Aquinas; 

and the Philosophical Lecture was Dr. W. G. 

de Burgh’s discussion of the Relations of 

Morality to Religion. The Warton Lecture 


on English Poetry was given by Mr. Walter 
de la Mare, who took for his topic ‘ Poetry 
in Prose’ and treated it, one might almost 
say, exhaustively. Mr. Kenneth Clark, ‘On 
the Painting of English Landscape’ (the 
Aspects of Art Lecture) works up inevitably 
to Constable. The lecture is lavishly illus- 
trated. An interesting topic was handled 
Mr, V. H. Galbraith in the Annual Ralei 
Lecture: The Literacy of the Mediaeval 
English Kings. ‘ Laurence Nowell and the 
Discovery of England in Tudor Times,’ by 
Mr. Robin Flower (the Sir Israel Gollancz 
Memorial Lecture); Dr. Percy Simpson’s— 
‘ Theme of Revenge in Elizabethan Tragedy * 
(the Shakespeare Lecture) and the Annual — 
Italian Lecture on Marsilius of Padua by 
Dr, Previté-Orton, are excellent examples of 
one of the most useful functions of the | 
British Academy, the bringing into notice, 
or back into notice, topics and characters 
which might easily get less than due consider. 
ation. The Rhys Memorial Lecture was 
given by Dr. T. F. O’Rahilly—a summary of 
conclusions reached in his criticism of com- 
monly received views on the Goidels and the 
people whom on their arrival there they found 
established in Ireland. 

COoRRIGENDA. 

In the title-page of Nos. 2 and 3 of this 
volume (July 10 and July 17) for “ Vol. 174” 
and “‘ Vol. 175” read Vol. 173. 

At ante p. 4, col. 1, 1. 1, for “‘ Nibling ” read 
Niblung; and at p. 5, col. 1, 1. 37 for “ Ring” 
read Rang. ay 

At ante p. 22, col. 1, 1. 86 for “ Englishmen” 
read Englishman; and 1. 43 for “Cundy ” read - 
Candy. Ibid. col. 2, 1. 7 from foot add before 
notes the word prancing, and read his . . .— 
prancing notes. : 

At p. 23, col. 2, 1. 5 for “Dacies” read Dacier. 

At ante p. 40, col. 2, 1. 8 for “Gray’s Hobnelia” 
read Gay’s Hobnelia. 


; 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
age to put in the top left-hand corner of 


e envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
WHEN answering a query, or referring to al 
article which has already appeared, corre® 


pondents are requested to give within paren 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and ee 
rs sr ae the contribution in question is to be ~ 
ound. ss 
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